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reword an Explanation of McCarthyism 

>v,t for area-wide planning and administration 
Indeed, it may be that area-wide planning and 
jdministration would of necessity heighten con- 
5;cts by raising questions which can only be 
Killed by bitter struggle. 

Conflict is not something to be avoided at all 
c^ts. It may be well, nevertheless, to consider 
d there are not decisive advantages in the or- 
pnizational arrangements which now exist — 
arrangements which, while handicapping or en- 
i rely frustrating some important undertakings 
ilso serve to insulate opposed interests and to 
protect them from each other. In view of their 
differences, it may be well, despite the obvious 
^advantages, that the peoples of the central 
dies and of the suburbs live largely in separate 
political communities. 

This is not to conclude that area-wide plan- 
•- : ng and administration should not be at-' 
~-mpted. They should be attempted through 
he political structures which already exist 
father than enter upon the probably futile and 
rossibly dangerous course of creating new 
iod.es by consolidation or federation it would 
e better in those places where fundamental 
-cavages exist to look to the political leaders 
•• existing jurisdictions to negotiate anion- 
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themselves settlements on the basis of which 
action may proceed. I n effect this means that 
the political leaders of the central cities must 
be expected t0 come to terms with the political 
leaders of the states. For this to occur it is not 
necessary, that both sets of leaders be of the 
same party, but it is necessary that both have 
power. In short, the metropolitan area problem 

m ill K solved insofar as it is solved 
at all — by strong mayors and strong governors 
engaged in political give and take. Where 
special function districts are required, their 
managers should be accountable to the voters 
bu, no, directly so. for this would emaTS 
transfer of power from one electorate (and thus 
one party organization) to another, something 
which ,s usually not feasible even if desirable 

shouTd k C PeOP u Wh ° rUn such d ‘ stncts 

should be accountable to a committee of may¬ 
ors county supervisors, governors who have a 
stake in the matter or to a committee of their 
appropriate subordinates. In this way account¬ 
ability can be secured without the necessity of 
changing radically the distribution of political 

hrin o’t ^ th ‘ S baS ' S ft Sh ° Uld be POSSlMe to 

ring together administratively areas which are 
growing apart politically. 
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Toward an F 


McCarthy and his followers, it is not too late 
to ask more academic questions about who 
McCarthy’s followers really were, and about 
the sources and extent of his power . * * * 4 

I. Three Hypotheses 

This paper is by no means the first attempt to 
discuss the social sources and political preten¬ 
sions of McCarthyism. In fact, numerous in¬ 
genious explanations of the McCarthy phe¬ 
nomenon have been proffered . 5 rWtVrniore, 
sophisticated students have seldom rcl : °d upon 
any single explanation. In reducing previous 
explanations to three hypotheses, then, I have 
no doubt greatly simplified the viewpoints of 
the writers who first suggested them. 

One hypothesis which attempts to account 
for McCarthy’s rise to prominence lays heavy 
stress on “atmospheric” conditions surrounding 
the position of the United States after the 
Second World War. Instead of being allowed 
to relax into their customary inter-war posture 
of “normalcy,” American^ were faced with the 
necessity of continuing their foreign entangle¬ 
ments, owing to the hostility of the Russians 
and the debilitation of our overseas allies. This 
hypothesis suggests that many Americans were 
unhappy at this turn of events, and that many 
of them interpreted these events as the in¬ 
exorable result of involvement in “foreign” 
wars. These citizens opposed large-scale spend¬ 
ing for foreign economic aid, were progres¬ 
sively angered by the fall of China and the 
discovery of atomic spies both here and abroad, 
had always been skeptical of alliances with 
Great Britain, and became bitterly frustrated at 
the seemingly endless maneuvers of the Cold 
War and the Korean conflict. Senator Mc¬ 
Carthy’s approach to politics, so runs the argu- 

servation,” in Daniel Lerner, ed., The Human 
Meaning of the Social Sciences (New York: Merid¬ 
ian, 1959), pp. 89-113, and Lasswell, “The Intelli¬ 

gence Function: Built-in Errors,” PROD 3 (Sept. 

1959), pp. 3-7. 

4 The extent to which academic men, as well 
as men of power, failed to ask these questions when 
they were politically relevant is documented in 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., The 
Academic Mind (Glencoe: Free Press, 1958). 

5 See an excellent review which extracts explana- 

/ tory propositions from mostly hortatory literature 

on McCarthyism: Dennis H. Wrong, “Theories of 

McCarthyism,” Dissent, I (Autumn 1954), pp. 

385-92. 


ment, gave support to the nostalgia of isolation- 
ists, many of whom had ancestral tics uuh 
Germany, and was congenial to those who 
harbored populistic and anglophobic senti¬ 
ments . 6 

From this hypothesis we should deduce that 
McCarthy would find support among people of 
German extraction, among isolationists, -;md 
among those who pre ferred drama tic activity m 
patience in the conduct of foreign affairs. Evi. 
dence on these points is not conclusive, but cer¬ 
tainly suggests the plausibility of this hypo¬ 
thetical description of McCarthy supporters 
For example, Samuel Lubell has reported two 
chief sources of strength for Senator McCarthy: 

One was the frustrations that arose out of the 
Korean War, which often took the form of voters 
demanding “Why don’t we clean up these Commies 
at home with our boys dying in Korea?” .... The 
second main source of McCarthy strength came in 
areas which opposed jour entry into the last war. 7 
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Lubell also indicates that McCarthy ran better 
in those Wisconsin townships with high Ger¬ 
man populations than he did in the rest of the 
state . 8 

Hodges, Graham, and Anderson, in a study 
of Pierce County, Wisconsin, discovered that 
McCarthy supporters could be found dispro¬ 
portionately among those of German extrac¬ 
tion, and among those who are “skeptical about 
foreign involvements on the part of the United 
States . . . [favoring] discontinuing both eco¬ 
nomic and military aid taAsiatiC-and European 
nations, and [feeling] that the Korean conflict 
w as a mi stake .” 9 

Information from various Gallup surveys is 
also relevant. A study of New London County. 

6 See, for expositions of this hypothesis, Samuel %r 

Lubell, The Future of American Politics (2nd cd.. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1956), p. 164; ] 

Samuel Lubell, “The Question is Why,” review of v 
The New American Right in tht New York Tinirt 
Book Review, 11 Dec. 1955; Peter Viereck, “The v/ 
Revolt Against The Elite,” in Daniel Bell, cd. 

The New American Right (New York: Criterion. 
1955), pp. 91-116; Talcott Parsons, “Social Strain* 
in America,” in ibid., pp. 117-40. 

7 Samuel Lubell, Revolt of the Moderates (Nc" c 
York: Harper, 1956), p. 268. 

s Ibid., p. 269. 

9 Harold M. Hodges, Jr., Charles Graham, and 
Philip Anderson, “A Sociological Analysis of Mc¬ 
Carthy Supporters,” a paper delivered at the Fin>* 
second Annual Meeting of ihe American Socio 
logical Society, Washington, D.C., Aug. 1957. 
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Connecticut, indicated that one of the major 
reasons people gave for suggesting McCarthy 
was that “They admire greatly his ‘courage’ 
and ‘sincerity,’ feeling that he is not afraid to 
‘get tough.’ ” 10 Gallup also reported a similar 
response among citizens of East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, where many citizens favored 
McCarthy because of his “fearlessness,” and 
because he “gets a lot done the way he goes 
about things .” 11 

It seems likely that the political atmosphere 
contributed in some general sense to Mc¬ 
Carthy’s rise, and supplied his followers with 
rationalizations for supporting him. But pre¬ 
sumably this atmosphere existed for everyone, 
and, save in the case of the relatively small 
Gcrman-American group, the hypothesis does 
not explain, for the purpose of assessing his 
political possibilities at any time, where in the 
population most of McCarthy’s supporters 
could have been located. 

Many people have been persuaded that Mc¬ 
Carthy’s potjmjdal was considerable, since for 
a great length of time Gallup surveys recorded 
that a substantial proportion of the population 
" approved o f” McCarthy in s ome sense . 12 The 
atmospheric hypothesis differentiates only 
.-rudely between those favorable to McCarthy 
jnd those unfavorable, on the basis of gen- 


10 John M. Fenton, “‘Barometer’ Area Divided 
McCarthy,” American Institute of Public Opin- 
/®n news release, 22-Jan. 1954. 

11 George Gallup, “Two Pennsylvania ‘Test- 
lube’ Towns Split Sharply in Views on McCarthy,” 
American Institute of Public Opinion news release, 
•6 June 1954. 

12 A trend line on Senator McCarthy’s popularity 
released on 12 Nov. 1954 by the American 

Institute of Public Opinion, showing the following 

'^ults: 
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survey of “most admired men in the world,” 
in 1^54. George Gallup, “Ike Tops Ten Most Ad- 
/l ° 4rcJ Men,” American Institute of Public Opinion 
W release, 26 Dec. 1954. 


eralized attitudes toward historical events, and 
identifies more exactly only a small portion of 
McCarthy’s alleged followers. 

A second hypothesis derives from the re¬ 
searches of Adorno and his associates 13 and 
identifies McCarthy as an authoritarian leader. 
Authoritarianism implies a host of rather mis¬ 
anthropic social attitudes including “tough¬ 
ness,” superconformity, intolerance, generalized 
hostility, and an unusual concern with sexual 
“goings on.” Many observers, pointing out that 
Senator McCarthy exhibited more than his 
share of these hostile attitudes, deduced that 
throughout the population those individuals 
who were most authoritarian would be most 
likely to be McCarthyites . 14 

This hypothesis has gained some confirma¬ 
tion, but contrary evidence suggests the need 
for more precise specification of the personality 
characteristics which * are supposed to have 
caused pro-McCarthy sentiments. 

Hodges, Graham, and Anderson report that 
McCarthyites were “more conformistic, agree¬ 
ing that there are too many ‘odd-balls’ around, 
that the ‘good’ American doesn’t stand out 
among his fellow Americans, and that children 
should not develop hobbies which are . . 
unusual”, and more misanthropic, “concurring 
with statements that ‘people are out to cheat 
you,’ and that ‘there is wickedness, cheating 
and corruption all about us.’ ” 15 

However, some students have noticed that 
there were relatively intolerant groups in the 
population whose members nevertheless seemed 
markedly impervious to McCarthy’s charis¬ 
matic charm . 16 And, conversely, it has been 
established that members of other groups which 
were not notably intolerant have supported him 

13 T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel 
J. Levinson, *nd R. Nevitt Sanford, The Authori¬ 
tarian Personality (New York: Harper, 1950). 

14 The authoritarianism” hypothesis is advanced 
by Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservative 
Revolt,” in Bell, op. cit., pp. 33-35, and David 
Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “The Intellectuals 
and the Discontented Classes,” in ibid., pp. 56-90. 
See also Immanuel Wallerstein, “McCarthyism and 
the Conservative,” unpublished M.A. thesis, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1954; James A. Wechsler, 
“Where Proof of Innocence Becomes Damning 
Evidence of Guilt,” Washington Post, 3 May 1953; 
Richard Rovere, op. cit., passim; and Michael 
Straight, Trial By Television (Boston: Beacon, 
1954), passim. 

15 Hodges, Graham, and Anderson, op. cit. 

16 This criticism is in effect a special application 
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to a disproportionate degree . 17 A third hy¬ 
pothesis attempts to account for these findings 
by making reference to the needs and aspira¬ 
tions of certain groups within the population 
which were satisfied, it is suggested, through 
McCarthyite activity. 

The authors of The New American Right 
have advanced this hypothesis in its most full¬ 
blown and persuasive form. This volume is a 
collection of essays by a distinguished group of 
social scientists, all attempting to explain the 
social sources and consequences of McCarthy- 
ism. The nature of American politics has 
changed, they say, so as to render the McC arthy 
movement unintelligible to conventional rorms 
of political analysis. They call for a “new” 
type of analysis, one that recognizes the sig¬ 
nificance of the emergence of status groups as 
entities making important demands upon the 
rest of American society, through the political 
system . 18 In times of economic distress de¬ 
mands are made along class lines; economic 
“interests” divide the nation’s wealth and in¬ 
come by putting pressures of various kinds 
upon one another and on the government, 
which acts as a mediating and legitimizing 
agent for society and as a forum for the expres¬ 
sion of dissatisfactions and the promulgation of 
panaceas. In periods of p rosperit y the continu¬ 
ing adjustments of interests to each other and 
to the resources of the economy yield the cen¬ 
ter of political attention to the demands of 


of more general strictures against the Authoritarian 
Personality study. See Richard Christie and Marie 
Jahoda, eds., Studies in the Scope and Method of 
the Authoritarian Personality (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1954). For indications that non-followers of Mc- 

I Carthy may be at least as authoritarian as his fol¬ 
lowers see Samuel A. StoufTer, Communism, Con¬ 
formity and Civil Liberties (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1955), p. 129; Seymour Martin Lipset, 
“Democracy and Working Class Authoritarianism,” 
American Sociological Review, 24 (Aug. 1959), p. 
484. Hodges, Graham, and Anderson, op. c/7., 
found that McCarthyites in Pierce County tended 
to be more anti-Semitic than non-McCarthyites, 
but were not more anti-Negro. This too suggests 
that a general “auThoritanan^ personality syndrome 
is not an adequate category for the analysis of 
McCarthyism. 

17 See StoufTer, op. cit., p. 129; Martin Trow, 
“Small Businessmen, Political Tolerance, and Sup¬ 
port for McCarthy,” American Journal of Soci¬ 
ology, 64 (Nov. 1958), pp. 270-81. 

18 Daniel Bell, “Interpretations of American 
Politics,” in Bell, ed., op. cit., pp. 4 ff. 
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status groups, which use the arena to insist on 
the improvement or maintenance of their status 
position in society. In times of economic well¬ 
being the “dynamic of dissent” resides in those 
status groups who wish to change the status quo 
— and of course consider themselves at a dis¬ 
advantage in the status hierarchy. The Mc¬ 
Carthy movement, the authors agree, expresses 
a non-economic form of protest which can only 
mean that those in society who supported Mc¬ 
Carthy did so because of status dissatisfac¬ 
tions . 19 

The authors could have predicted from this 
hypothesis those groups which should be pro- 
McCarthy and those which should be anti- 
McCarthy. Secondly, they could have checked 
these predictions against the available evidence. 
In fact, they took only one of these steps, de¬ 
ducing who McCarthy’s followers might be. It 
can easily be seen from an inspection of Table I 
that the “status politics” hypothesis is much too 
inclusive to have very much explanatory power. 
Although it may accurately estimate why spe¬ 
cific members of each of the groups named 
may have found McCarthy an attractive po¬ 
litical figure (i.e., because of their status anxi¬ 
eties) it neither differentiates successfully among 
groups, nor provides criteria by which some 
groups can be excluded from its purview. 

A second step would have been to check 
deductions against facts. Only Lipset, among 
The New American Right essayists, attempted 
to do so, and he presents only his conclusions 
from findings, rather than the findings them¬ 
selves. At the time of publication of The New 
American Right there were several sources 
available which might have confirmed at least 
partially some of the predictions made in these 
essays. I present the relevant conclusions of 
these sources in Table II. 

As Table II indicates, the “status anxieties” 
hypothesis yields rather indifferent results, since 

19 Ibid. Hofstadter, pp. 33, 34, 43 f.; Lipset, “The 
Sources of the ‘Radical Right,*” pp. 167 ff. This 
hypothesis suggests a new application for the 
concept of “relative deprivation,” which urges that 
disprivilege be considered not as an objective social 
position, but rather as a state of mind which occurs 
when the aspirations of a group exceed its current 
resources. See Alice S. Rossi and Robert K. Mer¬ 
ton, “Contributions to the Theory of Reference 
Group Behavior,” in Robert K. Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1957, revised ed.), pp. 225-80. 
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Source: The New American Right. 
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Table II. Groups Comprising the New American 
Right, According to Empirical Evidence 

The vertical axis ranks groups according to the number of 
essays out of seven in which they are explicitly mentioned in 
The New American Right. The horizontal axis lists sources 
of empirical data in support of (Yes) or against (No) the 
listing of groups as nuclei of New American Right sentiment. 
See footnote 20 for an evaluation of these sources. 



Group 

Gallup 

Bean 

Harris 

5 

0) 

oermaus 


No 

_ 

(2) 

A 

lric K 

— 

— 

No 

4 

(3) 

Catholics 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

(4) 

Less educated 

Yes 

Yes 


2 (5) 

Minority ethnics 

Yes & No 

Yes & No 

Yes & No 

— (6) 

Republicans 

Yes 

— 

— 

(7) 

1 

- (8) 

Recent immigrants 

Yes & No 

Yes & No 

— 

Lower class 

Yes 

Yes 

—~ 

(9) 

Manual workers 

Yes 

— 

— 

,(10) 

Polish Catholics 

— 

Yes 

—_ 

(11) 

Elderly 

Yes 

— 

— 

(12) 

Youth 

No 

— 

No 

(13) 

Scandinavians 

— 

No 

— 

Groups 

not named in The New American Right 


- 0) 

Farmers 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

-(2) 

New Englanders 

Yes 

— 

— 


Sources: American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll), 
Influences in the Mid-Term Election, 1954 (Bean), Is There A 
Republican Majority? (Harris). 


implausible. This sfiould weigh heavily in the 
case of the book under discussion, where 
the basic argument depends on plausibility 
rather than more “scientific” demonstrations of 
truth. For example, it is unclear why members 
of the DAR should release status anxieties by 
joining in an attack on the very social groups 
whose history their organization celebrates. 
That status anxieties can drive people to attack 


others — especially the weak — is a reasonable 
enough argument, but if it is in principle pos¬ 
sible to negate The New American Right thesis 
in any way, surely the cases of white Protestant 
“shabby genteel” McCarthyites succeed in doing 
so. Finally, it should be noted that the intro¬ 
duction of ethnic and status considerations into 
political analysis can hardly be said to have 
originated with the authors of The New Amer- 


occurred in those areas where the “Catholic index” 
was relatively high. This Catholic index is ap¬ 
parently the 1936 census of religious bodies, 
brought up to 1954 on the assumption that changes 
in the intervening years were proportional in all 
areas. This assumption weakens Bean’s case con¬ 
siderably, but alternative sources of data about the 
geographical distribution of religious groups within 
states were not available. Bean also presents data 
in an appendix relating 1950 census data on the 
ethnic compositions of Wisconsin counties to their 
support of McCarthy. 


Louis Harris presents an analysis of the 1952 
Roper election surveys in Is There a Republican 
Majority? (New York: Harper, 1954). He says 
that people of Irish descent were split about evenly 
on McCarthy (p. 90), and that young people broke 
with Eisenhower in 1952 because of his appease¬ 
ment of McCarthy and the right wing of the Re¬ 
publican Party generally (p. 168). Harris does not 
concern himself directi v with McCarthy, except 
briefly, and he presents little in the way of hard 
data on the subject; hence his book is of limited 
value. 
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Toward an Explanation of McCarthyism 

ican Right, as they themselves, aware of the 
practices of “ticket balancing,” the folklore of 
political availability,” and long-standing aca¬ 
demic interest in the group conflict theory of 
politics, no doubt realize. 

Since the publication of The New American 
Right, Martin Trow has come forward with 
new data bearing on the “status anxieties” hy¬ 
pothesis. 21 He concludes from his study of 
Bennington, Vermont, that: (1) Supporters'of 
McCarthy were not more politically intolerant 
than non-supporters of McCarthy when formal 
education was held constant. McCarthy re¬ 
ceived a disproportionate share of his support 
from the l ess educated members of the com¬ 
munity, who are always less tolerant. 22 (2) 
McCarthy received much greater support from 
those members of th^ middle class who were 
economically at a disadvantage (e.g. small busi¬ 
ness men) and who expressed hostility towards 
modern forms of political and economic or¬ 
ganization. 

These findings support all three hypotheses 
in so far as they identify McCarthyites as mem¬ 
bers of a movement of generalized protest. But 
they also indicate that economic and political 
factors may have been as important as status 
anxieties in explaining the social sources of 
of McCarthyism. 

I want to turn now to a fourth hypothesis, 
one which attempts to explain McCarthyism as 
a political phenomenon. It is a surprising fact 
that analysts have discounted so heavily the 

21 Martin Trow, op. cit. 

22 See Stouffer, op. cit., and Lipset, “Democracy 
and Working-Class Authoritarianism,” loc. cit. 
Herbert McClosky has some findings which indi¬ 
cate that greater degrees of intolerance, hostility, 
and misanthropy also characterize those persons 
subscribing^ to “conservative” ideology. Herbert 
• lcCIosky, “Conservatism and Personality,” Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Review, 52 (Mar. 1958), pp. 
‘7-45. This presents an interesting puzzle for the 
student of McCarthyism. It is generally well recog¬ 
nized that the content of McCarthy’s political “pro¬ 
gram” — such as it was — was destructive and pro- 
uundly anti-conservative, as well as politically in- 
°Ierant, hostile, and misanthropic. It is entirely 
risible that McCarthy’s followers were either con¬ 
servatives responding favorably to the tone of his 

PProach, or radicals responding to its manifest 
ontent —or both. Regrettably, McClosky’s data 
not relate personality characteristics and ideo- 
: ^ cal Predispositions to current political sym- 
!/, !? 0r actlv ^ ties > hence this puzzle must go un- 
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purely political aspect of his success. Therefore 
I want to review now the rather heavy evidence 
supporting the hypothesis that McCarthy suc¬ 
ceeded at the grass roots primarily amo ng R e¬ 
publicans. 

For example, I present immediately below in 
Table III the results of a re-analysis of a Gallup 
survey.- 3 In this re-analysis I have attempted 
to differentiate between those who were for 
and those against McCarthy. Pro- and anti- 
McCarthy populations were selected by tabu¬ 
lating responses to the following question: “In 
general, would you say you have a favorable 
or unfavorable opinion of Senator Joseph Mc¬ 
Carthy?” 

The data at hand were limited; none the less 
they provided an opportunity to test in some 
approximate way the predictions of each of the 
hypotheses thus far offered to account for 
McCarthy’s grass roots support. 

The nationwide questionnaire tapped possible 
pro-German sentiments among respondents, 
with the results shown in Table IV. The results,* 
while not extreme, are in the direction indi¬ 
cated by the “atmospheric” hypothesis. 

Authoritarians, it is said, tend to be politi¬ 
cally confused and badly informed. 24 The na- 


Table III. Popularity of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy 



N 

% 

Favorable 

456 

31 

Unfavorable 

693 

46 

No opinion 

287 

19 

Don’t know him 

41 

3 


1,477 

99 


Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, 
6 April 1954. 


23 This wrs computed for me by The Roper 
Public Cp—o n Research Center at Williams Col¬ 
lege, on a grant made available by the Political 
Science Department of Yale University. I am 
grateful to Philip K. Hastings and Robert A. Dahl, 
of Williams and Yale, respectively, for supporting 
this part of my research. The Gallup Survey whose 
results appear here was number 529 K 6 Anr 
1954. 

24 See Adorno et ah, op. cit., pp. 658 ff.; Fillmore 
H. Stanford, Authoritarianism and Leadership 
(Philadelphia: Institute for Research in Human 
Relations, 1950), p. 159. Low levels of political 
information have been found to correlate with 
low personal involvement in politics, and these in 
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tionwide survey asked a series of questions 
designed to elicit political information of vari¬ 
ous kinds. McCarthyitcs and non-McCarthyitcs 
were able to identify Far Eastern political lead¬ 
ers correctly to about the same degree, but, 
once again, the slight differences recorded were 
all in the expected direction. This is also true 
of the questions asking about participation in 
the last election, and in elections generally (see 
Tables V, VI). 

The same thing happens wh^i tests 

of the “status” hypothesis are apfhed, the as¬ 
sumption being that a higher proportion of 
McCarthyites come from the Catholic, lower 
class, and less educated parts of the popula¬ 
tion. The tables (VII, VIII, and IX) show, once 
again, tendencies in the direction of confirma¬ 
tion. 

But this relatively meagre empirical con¬ 
firmation is unimpressive when set against com¬ 
parable figures describing the two populations 
by their political affiliations (see Table X). 

These findings speak for themselves, but do 
not stand alone. The distributions of McCar¬ 
thy’s vote in Wisconsin, where, it should be 
admitted, “The impact [of McCarthyism] on 
the political and cultural life of the state was 
not particularly great,” 25 indicate strongly that 
McCarthy ran best in the most heavily Repub- 

turn would lead us to assume that authoritarians 
participate less in politics than non-authoritarians. 
See Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, “Au¬ 
thoritarianism and Political Behavior,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 17 (Summer 1953), pp. 185- 
201; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The Peoples’ Choice (New York: 
Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 1944); and Morris 
Rosenberg, “Some Determinants of Political Apa¬ 
thy,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 18 (Winter 1954), 
pp. 349-66. The relationship is regrettably not so 
simple, as Robert E. Lane has demonstrated: “Po¬ 
litical Personality and Electoral Choice,” American 
Political Science Review, 49 (Mar. 1955), pp. 173- 
90. Apparently, when class is controlled, authori¬ 
tarians have been found to participate in elections 
about as much as non-authoritarians, but possibly 
for different reasons. I include figures on participa¬ 
tion here, first because they were available, and 
second because they reinforce both my own con¬ 
clusion — that McCarthyites differentiate them¬ 
selves slightly by their lower rates of participation 
— and Lane’s conclusion — that the differences be¬ 
tween presumably authoritarian and non-authori¬ 
tarian populations with respect to their political 
participation is negligible. 

25 Leon D. Epstein, Politics in Wisconsin (Madi¬ 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1958), p. 4. 


POLICY FORMATION AND POLITICAL RESEARCH 

Table IV. Sentiment about Germany of 
Those Favorable and Unfavorable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 

Would you, yourself, like to see Germany again 
become one of the three or four most powerful 
countries? 



F (%) 

U(%) 

Yes 

29 

25 

No 

56 

59 

No opinion 

7 

8 

Qualified 

8 

8 


100 

100 


((N = 454) 

(N = 690) 


Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 
1954. 


lican areas, and conversely. James G. March 
has demonstrated this point_ conclusively with 
respect to the 1952 primary election. 26 Samuel 
Lubell has observed that Senator McCarthy in 
1952 ran well ahead of his state average in 
townships populated heavily by people of Gcr- t 
man extraction, but this also was Irue of other 
Republicans, including Senator Taft in the 1952 
primary, and Republican Presidential candi¬ 
dates in 1944, 1948, and 1952. 27 Inspection of 
election returns bears out the thesis that Mc¬ 
Carthy ran best where the Republican Party 
was strongest. McCarthy’s strongest showing 
in 1952, for example, generally took place in 
those counties giving Walter Kohler, Republi¬ 
can candidate for Governo r , their heaviest sup¬ 
port. Out of the 71 counties in Wisconsin, 30 
gave McCarthy a margin of 2-1 or better, and 
of these 30, 24 were counties in which Gov¬ 
ernor Kohler beat his opponent by 3-1 or 
more. In the 29 counties where he made his 
strongest race, capturing 75 per cent or more 
of the two-party vote. Kohler received only 28 
per cent of his state-wide vote. But in the 30 
counties where McCarthy received 65 per cent 
of the vote or more, fully 35 per cent of 
McCarthy’s state-wide vote was concentratcd.- 

26 James G. March, “McCarthy Can Still Be J 
Beaten,” Reporter, 7 (28 Oct. 1952), pp. 17-19. 

27 Lubell, Revolt, op. cit., p. 269. 

28 It should be remembered that we are not talk¬ 
ing about Wisconsin’s more populous counties m 
this analysis, which no doubt explains why a nja- 
jority of the state-wide Republican vote is not lo* 
cated in those counties giving Republicans their 
heaviest majorities. See also Bean, op. cit . 
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Toward an Explanation of McCarfhyism 

Table V. Political Information of Those Favorable and 
Unfavorable to Senator J. McCarthy 

Will you please tell me which of these men you have heard of? And will you tell me what 

conntrv ic irr\rr <9 
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Chiang 

(%) 

Favorable 

Mao 

(%) 

Nehru 

(%) 

Chiang 

(%) 

Unfavorable 

Mao 

(%) 

Nehru 

(%) 

Yes, correct country 
Yes, incorrect or don’t 

89 

34 

60 

88 

42 

67 

know country 

6 

19 

12 

£ 



Not heard of, no 




O 

4.U 

9 

answer 

5 

- 47 

28 

4 

38 

24 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


*z 

II 

Ksx 

oo 

(N = 455) (N 

= 454) 

* 

o 

o 

i'¬ 

ll 

(N = 689) (N 

= 690) 


account^doS JltS ° f 693 * ^ «" 


These figures demonstrate that the McCarthy 
vote was concentrated in areas of Republican 
strength, and was neither scattered, nor dis¬ 
tributed in some pattern unique to McCarthy, 
nor particularly strong. 

Deciding where McCarthyites at the grass 
roots were located is of course not sufficient 
to explain his success in official Washington. 
M^ny cogent reasons for McCarthy’s success 
have been given, and since they are mutually 
complementary it is unnecessary to choose 
among them. McCarthy was, at first, the 
weapon of _a desperate Republican Party.’ Sen¬ 


ator Taft’s famous advice, “If one case doesn’t 
work, then bring up another ,” 29 is a measure 
of the lengths to which Republicans were will¬ 
ing to go in those days to embarrass a long- 
entrenched Democratic administration. Sec¬ 
ondly, there was McCarthy’s protected positi on 
as a member of the Senate . 30 While~ he* was 

29 William S. White, The Taft Story (New York: / 
Harper, 1954), p. 85; Jack Anderson and Ronald 

W. May, McCarthy: The Man, The Senator, The 
‘Ism’ (Boston: Beacon, 1952), p. 353. 

30 One analysis which covers these points espe¬ 
cially well is Aaron B. Wildavsky’s “Exploring the 


Table VI. Political Participation of 
Those Favorable and Unfavorable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 

Question I. Have you ever voted in any election, or don’t you 
pay any attention to politics? 

Question II. In the election in November 1952, did things come 
up which kept you from voting, or did you happen 
to vote? 


Yes 

No 

Never 

No, too young 


Favorable 

I II 

(%) (%) 


86 77 

3 20 

11 — 


Unfavorable 

I II 

(%) (%) 


89 81 

2 14 

9 — 


— 3 

100 100 

(N = 456) (N = 455) 


— 5 

100 100 

(N = 692) (N = 687) 


Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 1954. 
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Table VII. Religious Preference of 
Those Favorable and Unfavorable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 

Question: What is your religious preference: Prot¬ 
estant, Catholic, or Jewish? 



F 

u 


(%) 

(%) 

Protestant 

68 

71 

Catholic 

28 

20 

Jewish 

1 

5 

Other 

2 

3 


99 

99 


(N = 452) 

(N = 685) 


Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 
1954. 


never even remotely a significant member of 
the Club, attacks on him might have been con¬ 
strued by powerful Senators as attacks on Sen¬ 
atorial prerogatives and practices. McCarthy’s 
place in the Senate also gave him the protection 
of immunity from libel suit s, the services of 
the staff of a Committee, and the powers to 
'hold hearings and issue subpoenas. 

Third, one can scarcely discount his personal 
effectiveness as an imaginative political entre¬ 
preneur who exploited the mass media by ac¬ 
commodating his “exposes” to the exigencies 
of deadlines, and who employed the bulging 
briefcase, the nonexistent “document,” garbled 
figures, and so on, with stunning effect. 31 A 
fourth reason for McCarthy’s success was no 
doubt the vulnerability (real or imagined) of the 
Truman administration on the issue of Com¬ 
munists in government, and a fifth reason 
J would certainly be the emasculation of admin¬ 
istrative resistance to McCarthy’s activities, by 
order of President Eisenhower. 32 

All of these are “factors” which contribute 
to an explanation of McCarthy’s phenomenal 
success in de moralizing feder al employees, in 
blackening the name of the United States 

Content of McCarthyism,” Australian Outlook , 9 
(June 1955), pp. 88-104. See also John B. Oakes, ' 
n/ “I nquiry Into McCarthy’s Status,” New York Times 
Magazine, 12 Aor. 1953. 

31 See Rovere, op. cit., and Cecil Holiand, “Short 
Course on McCarthy Techniques,” Washington 
Star, 11 Apr. 1954. 

32 See Martin Merson, The Private Diary of a 
Public Servant (New York: Macmillan, 1955), 
pp. 72-81. 


abroad, and in dominating the headlines for 
more than four years. But they do not explain 
the remarkable fear of McCarthy that seems 
to have afflicted those somewhat outside his 
line of fire — newspaper^people, professional 
folk, most academicians, and his colleagues in 
Congress. This fear can be accounted for, I 
think, by adding one more factor, a critical 
: assumpfio jTmade by almost all those for whom 
McCarthyism was of daily concern. This as¬ 
sumption was that McCarthy was in fact 
uniquely powerful at the grass roots; that he 
had a vast following which cross-c ut party 
lines and loyalties, which he ^uld call upon to 
defeat his enemies. Richard Rovere reports: 
j “After the 1952 elections, it was believed in 
j the Senate that McCarthy was responsible for 
the presence there of eight men — which meant 
that he was responsible for the absence of eight 
[ others.” 33 


III. A Test for a Critical 
Assumption 

Surely a useful task for policy science would 
have been to test such beliefs of policy-makers 
against the available evidence. It is disquiet- 

Table VIII. Social-economic Rating of 
Those Favorable and Unfavorable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 
(Rating by interviewer) 



F 

u 


(%) 

(%) 

Upper 

3 

3 

Above average 

32 

34 

Average 

2 

1 

Below average 

47 

45 

Lower 

11 

14 


95* 

1 ^ 

1 o\ 


(N = 433) 

(N = 675) 


Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 
1954. 

* Totals are less than 100 per cent ap¬ 
parently because interviewers failed to 
rate some respondents. 


33 Rovere, op. cit., p. 37. Rovere has named only 
five of the eight casualties in his book, and as I 
write has not responded to a letter asking him to 
name the other three. He includes Raymond 
Baldwin and William Benton of Connecticut, Mil¬ 
lard Tydings of Maryland, Ernest McFarland of 
Arizona, and Scott Lucas of Illinois. 
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Toward an Explanation of McCarthyism 

Table IX. Educational Levels Attained by 
Those Favorable and Unfavorable 
to Senator J. McCarthy 



F 

u 


(%) 

(%) 

No school 

1 

1 

Up to 8 years school 

26 

21 

9-12 years 

53 

51 

Over 12 years 

17 

24 


97 

97 

(N 

= 441) 

(N = 682) 


Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 

1954. 


ing to wonder how history might have been 
changed if the evidence had shown a more 

modest number of scalps on McCarthy’s belt_ 

After all, the only thoroughly 
documented victory of this kind for McCarthy 
was the replacement of Republican Senator 
Raymond Baldwin by^ Democratic Senator 
William Benton of Connecticut — hardly a net 
gain for the right wing of the Senate. Baldwin 
has made no secret of the fact that abuse at 
the hand of McCarthy during the investigation 
of the Malmedy massacre was the determining 
factor in h*s decision to leave Washington. 34 

34 McFarland is generally supposed to have been 
the victim of the uncommonly vigorous campaign¬ 
ing of his opponent, Barry Goldwater, and Scott 
Lucas was thought by many observers to have 
fallen prey to the aftermath of the Kefauver crime 
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It does not seem entirely pointlesss to under¬ 
take an analysis of at least one of the other 
seven cases. There are those who still believe ! 
that McCarthy was a powerful influence with 
voters all over the nation and that these voters 
rose up and smote some of his most distin¬ 
guished adversaries. It seems important to i 
make at least a token effort to verify this belief. 

If it is correct, the usual supposition by political 
scientists that political support is in general ‘ 
not transferable from one figure to another 
must go by the board. We would have to con¬ 
clude that American politics is a more danger¬ 
ous and unstable game than we had suspected, 
if a demagogue can criss-cross the country and 
impose his will upon the electorates of states 
far from his own. 

Political observers seem most willing to grant 
that McCarthy was important in the defeat of 
Senator Tydings in 1950, and of Senator Ben¬ 
ton in 1952. Rovere says: “McCarthy, a no¬ 
body in 1949, threw his weight against Tydings 
in 1950, and, lo, Tydings lost’’; 35 and, “. . . he 
had, in fact, attended to Senator Benton’s ex¬ 
pulsion by the voters of Connecticut.” 36 Me- j 
Carthy’s reputation for grass roots political 
effectiveness outside his home state rests most 


investigations. Rovere may be claiming more for 
McCarthy here than most people ever gave him 
credit for. 

35 Rovere, op. cit., p. 37. 

36 Ibid., p. 189. / 


i 

i 



Table X. Party Sympathies and Voting Records of Those Favorable and 
Unfavorable to Senator J. McCarthy 

Questions 

TF V T f ° r ( Eis ™ hower (Republican) or Stevenson (Democratic)? 

If the elections for Congress were being held today, which party would you like to s< 

in TuZelLT Repub,ican Par,y or the Democratic Part " ? 

TV t AS ° f ,-! 0day ’ d ° you lean more t0 the Republican Party or to the Democratic Partv? 

IV In pol,l,cs, ,s of today, do you conaidar yoiyadf , RcuMoZ liT.L.. 


Question 


Republican 

Democratic 

Undecided 

Other 


1 


76 

21 

3 


100 
(N = 
350) 


Favorable (%) 

II III 


53 37 

29 23 

17 27 

1 13 


100 100 

(N = (N = 
456) 77) 


IV 


46 

30 

24 


100 
(N = 
456) 


49 

49 


100 
(N = 
560) 


Unfavorable (%) 

II III IV 


29 28 24 

57 38 58 

13 26 — 

1 8 24 


100 100 100 
V N= (N= (N = 

693) 88) 693) 


I 






Source: Gallup Survey 529 K, April 1954. 
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heavily on these two cases. The easy avail¬ 
ability of appropriate statistical materials 
prompts me to select the Benton case for 
further examination here. 37 

William Benton was appointed Senator from 
Connecticut in 1949 by Governor Chester 
Bowles, his erstwhile partner in the advertising 
business, to succeed Raymond Baldwin, who 
retired to the Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors. There was some question at the time 
of Benton’s appointment as to whether he was 
a bona fide resident of the state of Connecticut, 
but he was duly qualified, and took his seat. 
Benton’s occupational record was unusually 
distinguished. He had been an advertising ex¬ 
ecutive, Vice President of the University of 
Chicago, President of the Encyclopedia Britan - 
nica, and an Assistant Secretary of State. In 
1950 he stood for election to the seat he had 
held by appointment, and won with 50.06 per 
cent of the state-wide two-party vote. 

Returning to the Senate, Benton went out 
of his way to tangle repeatedly with Senator 
McCarthy, urging an investigation of McCar¬ 
thy’s finances, among other harassments. 
McCarthy struck back \yith characteristic re¬ 
sourcefulness, and managed to have Benton 
investigated too. When Benton stood again 
for election for his full term, in the fall of 
1952, McCarthy campaigned briefly in Con¬ 
necticut against him. Benton lost, polling 45.80 
per cent of the vote. 

Rovere, and presumably others, concluded 
that McCarthy “got” Benton. But no reason¬ 
able construction of the evidence at hand seems 
likely to sustain this conclusion. A few ele¬ 
mentary facts-about Connecticut politics should 
be noted. First, Connecticut had no primary 
system, a situation which has since been 
changed; hence at the time there was little in¬ 
centive for most voters to reveal their party 
affiliations to registrars of voters, and only a 
minority did so. However, Connecticut voters 

37 Those interested in the Tydings case might 
consult the long, but for our purposes inconclusive, 
Hearings and Report of the Subcommittee on Priv¬ 
ileges and Elections of the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration, The Maryland Sena¬ 
torial Election of 1950. Hearings, 20 Feb.-ll Apr. 
1951. Senate Report 647 (82 Cong., 1st sess.), or 
Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public Relations 
and Political Power (Baltimore: The Johns Hop¬ 
kins University Press, 1956), pp. 107-43. 
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generally vote straight tickets, for all the rea¬ 
sons for which straight tickets are popular in 
other parts of the country, and also because 
the voting machines in use in Connecticut make 
a split ballot difficult. In order to split a ticket, 
it is necessary first to pull a party lever and 
then cut individual candidates off the ballot, 
replacing them with other candidates 38 
It should surprise no one to learn, then, that 
just as Benton’s vote went down in 1952 as 
compared with 1950, so Democratic fortunes 
generally declined in the same period. For 
each of these years, the Democratic percentage 
of the two-party vote for th* “top” of the 
ticket (excluding the race in wh ; ch Benton 
figured) was calculated, giving Democratic 
“norms” for each year 39 For both years Ben¬ 
ton’s percentage corresponds exactly with the 
Democratic norm, as Table XI demonstrates. 

Now, how are we to account for this gen¬ 
eral depression in the Democratic vote? It 
would be too much, I think, to attribute these 
results to McCarthy’s efforts, since a more 
parsimonious explanation is readily at hand. 

Table XI. Democratic Percentage of 
Two-party Vote in 1950 and 1952, 
Connecticut 

1950 (%) 1952 (%) 

Benton 50.06 45.80 

Democratic norm 50.19 45.87 

38 But even without this mechanical aid to straight 
ticket voting, Connecticut voters seem generally to 
favor the straight ticket. In 1956, in Wallingford, 
Connecticut, (pop. 11,994), where an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of voters was registered as independent, 

I conducted a pre-election survey of between 3 and 
4 per cent of the population, using paper and pencil 
ballots, and over 80 per cent of all ballots were 
straight tickets. The results and methods of this 
survey are reported in the Wallingford (Conn.) 
Post, 1 Nov. 1956. 

39 In 1950 I averaged the Democratic percentage 
of the two-party vote for the offices of Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Senator (Long Term), and 
At Large Representative. In 1952 I averaged the 
Democratic percentage of the two-party vote for 
President, Senator (Short Term), and At Large 
Representative. In 1950 Benton ran for the Short 
Term, and in 1952 for the Long Term Senatorial 
Seat. His percentage of the two-party vote is in 
both cases excluded from the Democratic norm. 
For their painstaking help in collecting and tabu¬ 
lating these statistics, I want to thank Daniel D. 
Polsby and Linda O. Polsby. 
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Toward an Explanation of McCarthyism 

Clearly Connecticut Democrats in 1952 were 
caught in the landslide that elected Dwight D. 
Eisenhower President. 40 

It still might be argued that Senator McCar¬ 
thy affected the outcome of the Benton race 
by robbing Benton of support he had in 1950 
and which he could not replace elsewhere 
This argument would be based on ihe premise 
that Benton would have improved his position 
as compared with the rest of the Democratic 
ticket if McCarthy had not campaigned against 
him. 

How to test this assertion? Each of Con¬ 
necticut’s 169 towns reports election returns 
separately, and so it is possible to detect changes 
in the location of a candidate’s political strength 
within the state. Fig. 1 shows that Benton 
deviated by more than 3 per cent in 1952 from 
his 1950 relationship to the norm in only two 
towns in the entire state. Benton gained on 
the norm in 71 towns, stayed the same in 51, 
and fell behind in 47. Nine of ten towns where 
Benton fell behind by 3 per cent or more are 
located in the home county of the 1952 Demo¬ 
cratic ticket leader, Abraham Ribicoff, who 
ran for Senator (short term) in that year, and 
lost by a narrow margin. Thus Benton’s com¬ 
paratively poor showing in these towns can be 
attributed to Ribicoff’s unusual popularity, and 
not to some disability of his own. 

We have in effect judged McCarthy’s impact 
against two base-lines, by comparing Benton’s 
performance in 1952 with his performance in 
1950, when McCarthy did not campaign 
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Percentage of the two-party vote by which Benton gained (’+, 
or lost () on the Democratic norm. 

FIGURE 1. Net Change, 1952-1950, in Senator 
Benton’s Percentage of the Two-Party Vote 
Compared with the Democratic Norm, by Towns 
in Connecticut 


Two plausible alternative explanations might 
be mentioned. The first is that 1950 Democratic 
voters changed over to the Republican Party in 
WZ not because they were attracted by Eisen¬ 
hower but because they were repelled by Benton 

*f pla " a k tion is stable, given the data 
available. The second is that McCarthy and Mc¬ 
Carthy-generated issues supplied a substantial part 
General Eisenhower’s personal appeal in 1952 
'i' S seem / s 1 *"'g h <y unlikely on the basis of much 
dence. (1) McCarthy was much less well known 

duus n! T r; (2 , ) E ' s enhower had a tremen- 

hsues- P m° n E- t0 voters> a P art fro m any 

M r 5, ,t 3) Eisenhower ran better in 1956, after 

5toufTpr y became P ass e. than in 1952. Consult 
and vv Aneus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, 

tom Mi ller, The Voter Decides (Evan^ 

It if Peterson, 1954); and, especially, Herbert 
real an .d Paul Sheatsley, “The Political Ap- 

QJrtei^l^ E,senhow er,” Public Opinion 
erly > 17 (Winter 1953-4), pp. 443-60. 


against him, and, secondly, by comparing ben- 
tons, performance with that of the rest of the 
,o°E of the state-wide Democratic ticket in 
1952, against whom McCarthy did not cam¬ 
paign. This evidence shows that Benton’s rec¬ 
ord deviates hardly all from the record of 
his party in state-wide elections for both years 
In general, it appears that Benton maintained 
or improved upon his 1950 record in 1952, a 
fact obscured by the effects of the Eisenhower 
landslide. In the light of these findings, the 
granting of credit to McCarthy for Benton’s 
defeat is no doubt unjustified, if not entirely 
erroneous. J 

IV. Policy Science and 
McCarthyism 

It cannot be overemphasized that most of 
the facts on which this analysis has been based 
were available while McCarthy was still very 
much alive, and in the headlines. I think this 
- analysis shows McCarthy to have been more 
depen dent on his par ty, and personally ^Tuch 
less effective at the grass roots, than has been 
commonly supposed. The erroneous supposi¬ 
tion that McCarthy was a p owerful figur e with 
some politically meaningful segment of “the 
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people” no doubt served to make him so in the 
peculiarly isolated subculture that is official 
Washington. The consequences of this^error) 
are well known to all those who were “tuned 
in” to news media anywhere in the world over 
the last decade. 

As men of knowledge, policy scientists could 
profitably turn their attention to making sure 
that information is readily available which 
bears on policy questions in order to reduce 
the incidence of errors of this kind in the 
luture. In the case of McCarthy, commercial 
polling organizations expended huge sums of 
money taking the public pulse. Yet time and 
again opportunities to test important hypotheses 
about the sources and nature of McCarthy sup¬ 
porters were lost. One example of this was a 
Gallup Poll which turned up two small neigh¬ 
boring Pennsylvania communities — one of 
them 2-1 in favor of McCarthy and the other 
5-3 against him. Nothing in the report ac¬ 
companying this finding disclosed any other 
basis for differentiating these communities — 
nor did subsequent inquiry to th6 Gallup or¬ 
ganization. 41 Instead of using successive waves 
of data collection to refine hypotheses about 
the locations within the population of McCar¬ 
thy supporters, to over-sample strategic por¬ 
tions of the population, or otherwise to take 
advantage of the research opportunity before 
them, the Gallup survey wastefully repeated 
the same battery of questions with the same 
type of sample. Hopefully, policy scientists in¬ 
terested in McCarthy’s political potential could 
have brought their working hypotheses to the 
attention of pollsters who planned in any event 
to exploit public interest by conducting polls 
' on the McCarthy question. 

The political potential of McCarthy was, of 
course, a major point of interest throughout his 
brief period of notoriety. Prompt attention to 
such data as were available could quickly have 
scotched widely prevalent notions that Mc¬ 
Carthy was a fascist leader, or that he was a 
serious Presidential contender. The essential 
aimlessness of McCarthy’s appeal could be 
deduced, for example, from the fact that Mc- 

41 Gallup, “Two Pennsylvania Test-tube Towns 
loc. cit.y and letter to author from Emery 
H. Ruby, editor, American Institute of Public 
Opinion, 22 July 1954. 
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Carthy support seems to have been highly dif¬ 
fused and multidimensional, rather than ef¬ 
fectively mobilized and focused on concrete 
political goals. 

Consider the following evidence. Pro- 
McCarthy sentiment has been measured from 
time to time on different issues. We would 
assume that McCarthyites according to one 
measure would be the same people as McCar¬ 
thyites on another; otherwise, McCarthy’s po¬ 
tential political effectiveness must be seen as , 
greatly reduced. Table XII shows the results | 
of such a comparison. Those who express 
themselves as favorable to McCarthy on par¬ 
ticular points tend with some (but by no means 
unanimous) regularity to be ‘generally’ favor¬ 
able to McCarthy. Otherwise, populations in 
common are irregular, and not conspicuously 
high. Table XIII, on the other hand, indicates 
a tendency for anti-McCarthy sentiment to be 
somewhat more cohesive and self-consistent on 
a variety of issues. 42 

42 Perfect consistency of responses would be 
scored in these tables as 100 per cent, which would 
mean that all of those answering in a pro-McCarthy 
way on one question also answered in a pro- 
McCarthy way on another. While 100 per cent is 
a “perfect score,” an unknown percentage is un¬ 
doubtedly lost through failure to respond to ques¬ 
tions, misunderstandings, incorrect recordings of 
answers, and so on. If we assume that such failures 
in communication and in the mechanics of polling 
occur with equal probability in both anti-McCarthy 
and pro-McCarthy questionnaires, it becomes pos¬ 
sible to compare Table XII, which shows consist¬ 
ency scores for a pro-McCarthy population, and 
Table XIII, which shows similar scores for an anti- 
McCarthy population. Comparing each of the cells 
of the tables in turn, we find: 15 cases where the 
anti-McCarthy population is 20 or more per cent 
above the pro-McCarthy population in self-consist¬ 
ency; 3 cases where the anti-McCarthy population 
is 5-19 per cent above the pro-McCarthy popula¬ 
tion; 6 cases in which the pro- and anti-McCarthy 
populations are within 4 per cent of one another; 
1 case in which the pro-McCarthy population ex- 
ceeds the anti-McCarthy population in self-consist-' 
ency by 5-19 per cent; 4 cases in which the pro- 
McCarthy population is 20 or more per cent above 
the anti-McCarthy population in self-consistency. 

These last four cases all fall in the third question. 
A moment’s reflection will no doubt suggest the 
obvious proposition that the anti-McCarthy popu¬ 
lation could reasonably be expected to embrace 
both people who are willing to defend Army Scc- 
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Toward an Explanation of McCarthyism 

TABLE X ^1 Populations^ in Common Among Various Pro-McCarthy Attitudes 
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N 


I 

(%) 


II 

(%) 


III 

(%) 


IV 

(%) 


V 

(%) 


VI 

(%) 


1 = 309 

II = 198 

III = 430 

IV = 458 

V = 306 
VI = 178 


Total 

population 

(%) 


60 

41 

57 

65 

69 


38 

41 

31 

38 

36 


57 

64 

56 

59 

60 


84 
71 
60 

86 

85 


64 

58 

42 

57 

69 


39 

32 
25 

33 

40 


22 

14 

30 

32 

22 

13 


Source: Gallup Survey 530 K, April 1954. 

Responses compared 

n M* tr ? m ?J| king (+ 3 to 5 ) for McCarthy on 11 point scale 
II. No to Do you think that McCarthy and Cohn used im 

III Y°s P to ™r> anS 8et a com mission for Schine?” 

McCa rt hvL y m ^ hat S ‘l VenS and Adams tried to stop 
tv p cCar !" y from investigating the Army at Fort Monmouth?” 

IV. Favorably general opinion of Senator McCarthy 

, Ppr °' e to 3n 8 e neral, do you approve or disapprove of 
the methods used by McCarthy?” disapprove ot 

VL ™?5f thy ’ S SUppon wouId make respondent more likely to 
vote for a congressional candidate y t0 
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I do not mean to argue that evidence such 
as this would have been influential in the cal¬ 
culations of political decision-makers, had it 
become known among policy scientists. Poli¬ 
ticians have been known to ignore expert ad¬ 
vice, even when they were paying for it them¬ 
selves. On the other hand, the fact that in¬ 
formation of this kind was neither known nor 
sought by policy scientists entirely precluded its 
diffusion to politicians. 

Let me summarize, in conclusion, what policy 
scientists could have established about Mc¬ 
Carthyism during the period when it was still 
a live issue. First, they could have confronted 
myths about McCarthy with facts. It would 
have been especially useful if they had mobil- 
■ ized information about the_actuaJ_consequences 
of crossing McCarthy and diffused it to those 
m a position to withhold from him the freedom 
c enjoyed for so long to create the political 
| atmosphere h which he thrived. Second, they 


rc ary Stevens and people who disapproved of hin 
ut the pro-McCarthy population could scarce! 
be expected to find virtue in McCarthy’s enemy c 
; n , m °ment. I do not want, however, to ovei 
vidf. rPre . the f e tab <es. They are meant only to pre 
tfiine Slmp . le thumbnail example of the kind o 
8 one might have done with the data available 


could have indicated the extent to which pro- 
McCarthy sentiments were ineffectively mo¬ 
bilized politically, revealing that McCarthy was 
( unusually dependent upon re gular Republi can 
support both in the Senate and in his home 
state. McCarthy was more deeply a political 
phenomenon, perhaps more vulnerable to a 
change_in the definitio n of his posit ion by 
Washington politicians, than these politicians 
themselves realize'd.' Third, policy scientists 
could have assembled information about cur¬ 
rent states and locations of pro-McCarthy senti¬ 
ment By tracing the ebbs and flows of Mc¬ 
Carthy s popularity, inferences could have been 
made about the kinds of events triggering gains 
and losses in his popularity, hence about the 
size and locations of the margins of McCar- 
thy s political appeal. 


A latent function of making concerted de¬ 
mands for these kinds of data would no doubt 
have been a general improvement in the sources 
of supply for such data —notably the com¬ 
mercial polls. Issues that capture extraordinary 
public attention are precisely those in which 
polling organizations are willing to make their 
greatest investment; hence it is uniquely pos¬ 
sible in these cases for policy scientists to help 
decision-ankers to make rational choices, to 
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Total 


I 

ii 

hi 

IV 

V 

VI 

population 

N 

(%) 

(%> 

(%> 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

1 = 527 


61 

36 

86 

84 

64 

37 

II = 541 

60 


38 

68 

80 

55 

38 

III - 295 

65 

69 


80 

81 

63 

21 

IV = 611 

74 

60 

39 


88 

63 

43 

V = 721 

61 

60 

33 

75 


56 

51 

VI = 466 

73 

64 

40 

83 

87 


33 


Source:Gallup Survey 530 K, April 1954. 

Responses compared . 

I Extreme dislike (- 3 to 5) for McCarthy on 11 point scale. 
IX. Yes to “Do you think that McCarthy and Cohn usedj.n- 
proper means in trying to get a commission for Schine?" 

III. No to “Do you think that Stevens and Adams tried to stop 
McCarthy from investigating the Army at Fort Monmouth?” 

IV. Unfavorable general opinion of Senator McCarthy. 

V. Disapproval of McCarthy’s methods. 

VI. Less likely to vote for a congressional candidate supported 
by McCarthy. 


help data-collection agencies to improve on the 
relevance of their inquiries, and, finally, to help 
themselves by cultivating increasingly mean¬ 
ingful and useful sources of information. The 


brief demonstration I have made in the case 
of McCarthy is meant to-suggest that such 
developments as these are not only desirable 
but feasible. 


































